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Honorable John R. Ottina 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 

Washington, D. C. 20202 

Dear Commissioner ottina s 



The National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped is 
responsible for reviewing the administration and opera- 
tions of the laws related to the handicapped under the 
Comnissioner of Education and of certain special in- 
stitutions servicing the handicapped population. This 
report is an effort to confront the continuing concern 
for providing full citizenship to the handicapped popula- 
tion. 

The Advisory Committee has primarily focused its attention 
on the issue of returning the handicapped individual to the 
mainstream of American life. Many attitudin&l, physical and 
educational barriers continue to exist which need administra- 
tive and legislative action and greater efforts to increase 
public awareness of the continuing need for chaa^e. 

The Advisory Committee has received testimony from national 
representatives in the areas of Special Education Administra- 
tion, Teacher Training and Research as well as direct testimony 
from leaders developing systems for equalizing vocational oppor- 
tunity and de-institutionalizing the handici^ped. It has been 
a most inspiring exploration of field dedication to equalizing 
educational and vocational rights for all handicapped. 

On behalf of the National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped 
I am pleased to present the 1974 Annual Report. 




Chairman 

National Advis*3ry Connittee 



on the Handicapped 




The National Advisory Committee 
On the Handicapped 

THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION IS responsible for administering the 
Education of the Handicapped Act, and as set forth in this act, "... to 
provide assistance to State and local education agencies^ institutions of 
higher education, and other public and private organizations which con- 
tribute to the advancement of education of the handicapped. The effective 
discharge of this responsibility requires the advice of a public advisory 
committee." 

The National Advisory Gmunittee on the Handicapped was chartered by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare in October 1973. 

The Committee was authorized and is governed by the provisions of Public 
Law 92-463, The Federal Advisory Committee Act, and by part D of the, 
General Education Provisions Act which set forth standards for the formation ' 
and use of advisory committees. 

The function of the National Advisory Committee on the Handicaj^ied 
as stipulated in its charter is to review the administration and operation 
of programs authorized by the Education of the Handicapped Act, and other 
provisions of law administered by the Commissioner with respect to handi- 
caiq[)ed persons, including their effect in improving the educational attain- 
ment of such people. The Committee shall also review the adminIf«fration 
and operation of special institutions (National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College, Kendall Demonstration Elementary School, The 
Modd Secondary School for the Deaf, The American Printing House for 
the Blind, and the National Center on Educational Media and Materials 
for the Handicam^ed) and make recommendations for the improvement of 
their administration, operation, and assistance to handicapped people. 

Such recommendations shall take into consideration experience gained 
under this and other Federal programs for handicapped people and, to the 
extent appropriate, experience gained in conjunction with other public and 
private programs for the handicapped. The Advisory Committee shall frori 
time to time make such recommendations as it may deem appropriate to 
the Secretary and the Commissioner and shall make an annual report of its 
memliership, activities, findings, and reconmiendationa to the Commissioner 
not later than March IS of each year which will be transmitted to the 
Congress. 

The National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped consists of 15 
memliers, including a chairman, selected by the Conmiissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. Members include persons who are active in educa- 
tion, training, research, or technological programs for the handicapped and 
at least three handicapped adults. 



Membership of the 
National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped 

as of December 1973 



Mias Catherine P. Breen 
Corporate Training Director 
Montgomenr 9faxa& Co. 
619 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, ni. 60607» V30/74 

Dr. Victor HL Galloway 

Diiector of Professional Services 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
Gallaudet College 
7th and Florida Avenue NE. 
Washington, D.C 20002, ^6/30/75 

Mrs. Phyllis M. Harper 

420 North 16th Street 
Keokuk, Iowa S2632; *6/30/75 

Mrs. Pegnr Johnstone, Coordinator 

Jefferson County Community Center for 

the Retarded, Inc. 
5628 Kendall Court 
Arvada, Colo. 80002, ^6/30/74 

Dr. Harriet G. Kopp, Chalman 

Development of Deat Education 
Department of Speech Pathology and 

Audiology 
S^n Diego State College 
San Diego, Calif. 9211S, ^6/30/74 

Dr. Wesley C Meierhenry 

Adult and Continuing Education 
University of Nebraska-Lincoh 
lOS Hendik Hall 
Lincoln, Neb. 68508, ^6/30/74 

Dr. Ruth P. Morris 

Optometrist 

3539 Glendale Avenue 

Tofedo, Ohio 4 3614^ ^6/30/74 

•Hal* oppoiiammi UrmiiMi, 



Dr. Wfailf rod Nies Nbrtheott 
Consultant, Early Childhood Education 

Program: Handicapped 
Minnesota State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
550 ^ledar Street 
St Paul Minn. 55101, ^6/30/75 

Mrs. Loniao M. Okie 

2 Valley Forge Road 

Darien, Conn. 06820^ ^6/30/75 

^ ^Dr. Daniel Ringelhoim 

Deputy Assistant Commissioner 

Branch of Special Education and Pupil 

Personnel Services 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, N J. 08625, ^6/30/75 

Mrs. BarbavB B. Sachs 

Qinical Psychologist 

Mental Health Proarama for the Deaf 

National Institute of Mental Health 

St Elisabeths Hospital 

Martin Luther King Avenue SW. 

WeshingtOD, D.C 25m, ^6/30/75 

Sister Bhry Serena Shoehy 

Mother House, Sisters of Ohuity 
4200 South Fourth Street 
Leavenworth, Kans. 66048^ *6/30/74 

Mra. Terri R. Velai^ 

County*Wide School for the Deaf 

Austin High School 

3500 Memphis Avenue 

El Paso, Tex. 79930^ ^6/30/74 

Mr. John Rohinson West 

Suite 501, F&M Building 

West Chesier, Pa. 19375, •6/W/74 
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Priority Recommendations 



1. As «n affiraiation of the basic right to a fmblic education for 
every child we recommend that the U.S. Office of Education obtain 
a statement: of assurance from each chief State school officer by 
September 1974 that no handicapped child will be excluded from 
the complete range of educational services available to any child 
within his respective State. 

2. We affirm that every handicapped individual has a right to 
be prepared by the public educational system to enter the worid 
of work. We^ therefore, recommend that programs for the handi- 
capped be instituted in idl appropriate vocational education facilities 
supported under the Vocational Education Act. 

3. We affirm that equal employment opportunities must be 
available to all handicapped individuals; therefore, we recommend 
that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare develop a 
puUic campaign to heighten the awareness of the American people 
to the laws that regulate these opportunities especially those por^ 
llons of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973 which require 
affirmative action employment polides fo» the handicapped within 
the Federal Government and within agencies that do more than 
S2,500 worth of business with the Federal Government. Periodic 
reports to the Nation should be made on the progress in implementa- 
tion of this law. 

4. We recommend that in preparation for a White House Con- 
ference .on the Handicapped in 1976, a Joint planning committee 
composed of representatives from all Federal agencies concerned 
with the handicapped be established to develop a foundation for 
such a Conference. 

5. In response to interaction with various components within 
•he field of education of the handicapped; i.e.. State education Bgen* 
cies, colleges and universities, and research projects, we recommend 
that the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped consider Issuing 
requests for proposals to study the following issues t 

A. A study of the job market which mdudes input from business, 
industry, and education which vrill indicate the training needs for 
the handicapped to gain full employment within the next 10 years 
and a long-term needs assessment for the rest of this century. 

B. A study which examines alternative educational models for educate 
ing the handicapped such as the model of "mainstreaming.*' 
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C. A study of financing education of the handicapped. What should 
be the local, State, and Federal share of financing? How should 
tho allocaHon of moneys for the education of the handicapped be 
made? What is the role of private agencies in educating the handi- 
capped? How do volunteer agencies add to the resources available 
to educate the handicapped? 

D. A study to reappraise the role of the Federal program in education 
of the learning disabled. Who are the learning disabled? Where 
should these children be educated? What should be the nature 
of the Federal role in training personnel to work with learning 
disabled children? What are the research priorities concerning 
learning disabled children? 

6. We oonunend the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
for its efforts in mutualily of planning. Iliia effort sliould be 
widened to include a greater numlier of constituents such as tlie 
adult handicapped^ parents, personnel from local school systems, 
private schools, coUeges and universities, and Stat^ education agen- 
cies. Therefore, we recommend that a series of conferences lie held 
on the handicapped to develop priorities and strategies to help the 
Pfotion proiide full educational services for all handicapped people 
byl980. 

7. The Committee contacted several thousand professionals and 
other interested persons by mail and by participation at conferences 
during the past year. The dni^e most frequent complaint concern-' 
ing Federal programs was on the liming of requests for proposals 
and the notifications of availability of funds. The uncertainty of the 
status of Federal funding and the short time allowed to reply to 
requests for proposak were the major problem) therefore, we 
recommend that where possible all Federal programs for the 
handicapped should be moved to a forward funding cycle. 



The G>niniittee wishes to acknowledge the actions taken on the recom- 
mendations made in the 1973 annual reports of the National Advisory 
Comr ittee on Handicapped Children and die National Advisory Committee 
on Education of the Deaf. 

Both committees called for a strengthening of the position of the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped within the Office of 
Education. 

The National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped is especially pleased 
to note that in December 1973 the U.S. Commissioner of Education eievated 
the Bureau to a status directly under the Commissioner's administration. 
In his letter to NACH advising them of this action he stated, **I believe 
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that this move to a Deputyship strengthens the handicapped programs and 

assures that service to handicapped children will continue to be an Office 

of Education priority. Management and planning staffs will be maintained 

within the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, so that it will function 

as other bureaus headed by Deputy Commissioners/* Thw Committee considers 

this to be a move which is in the best interest of handicapped children 

since it gives them a strong and effective voice within the policy board 

of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Both committees recommended a speedy extension of tlie Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act. 

The NACH is concerned that at the time of the writing of this report 
(March 1974) this legislation is still pending. This legislation is of utmost 
concern to the Committee and we continue to urge immediate passage of this 
vital legislation and its rapid approval by the administration. 

Both committees called for a Wliite House Conference on the 
Handicapped by 1976. 

The Committee is encouraged by the fact that joint resolutions have been 
introduced in hoih Houses of Congress calling for such a conference. It 
also notes that legislation has been introduced calling for a White House 
Conference on Education which has a subsection on education of the handi- 
capped. The Committee feels that both conferences are needed to highlight 
the awakening awareness of the American peoi^e to the needs of handicapped 
people. 

Both committees recommended several broad components of Fed- 
eral action with respect to the rights of all handicapped children. 

This can best be summarized by die first recommendation of the 1973 
NACHC annual report which states: ^We reaffirm the right under the U.S. 
Constitution of all handicapped children to a tax*supported and appropriate 
education regardless of their physical or mental capabilities.'* 

The introduction of S. 6 and H.R. 70 and the subsequent hearings whidi 
are being held on these significant bills are providing an excellent forum 
for a comprehensive debate on the major issues facing the American people 
concerning the rights of handicapped individuals to an education. Such a 
process will refine the responsibility of locals State, and Federal Govern- 
ments in financing and guaranteeing quality education to all handicapped 
citizens. The Committee realizes that such healings are only the initial step 
in a long and complex effort designed to provide a foundation for first-class 
education for all handicat Jed citizens. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education of the Deaf called 
for the establishment <rf a Center for the Performing Arts for the 
Handicapped under the National Foundation of Arts and 
Humanities* 

In its December meeting the National Council on the Arts passed a 
resolution in support of greater effort with respect to the handicapped. 
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Resolution on Accessibility for the Handicapped 

**One of the main goals of the National Endowment for the Arts is to 
assist in making tho arts available to all Americans. The arts are a right, 
not a privilege. They are central to what our society is and what it can be. 
The National Council on the Arts believes very strongly that no citizen 
should be deprived of the beauty and the insights into the human experience 
that only the arts can impart. 

'^e National Council on the Arts believes that cultural institutions and 
individual artists could make a significant contribution to the lives of 
citizens who are physically handicapped. It therefore urges the National 
Endowment for the Arts to take a leadership role in advocating special provi- 
sion for the handicapped in cultural facilities and programs. 

*The Council notes that the Congress of the United States pasj^ed in 1968 
(Public Law 9(M80) legislation that would require all public buildings 
constructed, leased, or financed in whole or in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment to be accessible to handicapped persons. The Council strongly endorses 
the intent of this legislation and urges private interests and governments 
at the State and local levels to take the intent of this legislation into account 
when building or renovating cultural facilities. 

"The Council further requests that the National Endowment for the Arts 
and all of the program areas within the Endowment be mindful of the intent 
and purposes of this legislation as they formulate their own guidelines 
and as they review proposals from the field. The Council urges the Endow- 
ment to give consideration to all the ways in which the agency can further 
promote and implement the goal of making cultural facilities and activities 
accessible to Americans who are physically handicapped." 

The National Advisory Committee on the Handicapped is encouraged by 
this action; however, it urges the National Endowment for the Arts to move 
with more affirmative and substantive action to include ways for creative 
and tali^nted handicapped performers and artists to benefit from this Federal 
support. 



Advances in technology and the closing of the frontier have changed the 
nature of the American dream. Over the last two decades Y»*e have seen the 
struggle of ''minority people** come to ct ^er stage in American life. Simply 
stated, the issue is civil and social rights for all citizens within our Nation. 
Every man has the right to the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. As 
the minority groups have begun to demand an equal share of the American 
dream there has been an awakening of the value of ethnic background'* and 
cultural differences. The Nation has responded to these new forces by expand- 
ing the base of opportunity to more peo:>le and removing the legal barriers 
that have restricted the minorities from full participation in society. 
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TIlie sensirivity of the Aineiican people iC the inequities of the 6oeiety to 
the DiiAorities *yithin it has awakened a acw understanding of the handicapped 
person and the barriers he faces in all w&tks of his daily life. 

Unfortunatdy, there aie still many barriers for many handicapped i)eoplc« 

Barrien that ejcdule or hinder the handicapped person from 

iMsnefiting from public schools. 
Barriers which exclude them from v^l^c bnUdings. 
Barriers which exclude them from puk1«6 transportation. 
Barriers which exclude them from e*{H3al employment oppor> 

tunities. 

Barriers of law which inter I'ere with tl>air lives. 

Iliese barriers are mor^ subtle than the ove^t prejudice which has been 
addressed against other minority groups. Nobody ij against the handicapped. 
The values of our society inhibit us from pn.^ing our open feelings about 
handicapped people. Yet, our actions and our institutions show a clear pattern 
of considering handicapped people as those surplus members of our society 
who are to be hidden out of sight or isolated in special schools and institutions 
so that they do not interact with the average citizens of our society. We all 
too often have ndminiSiCrad these programs from % paternalistic, charitable, 
and self-serving position. Society feels good because it helped the ''poor** 
handicftpped outcast These obsolete attitudes are slowly being replaced by 
a Bocietsl awareness that the 44 million handicapped American adults and 
clkildrekt have a right to expect all of the benefits due any citisen of this 
Nation. 

Edwin W. Mardn, Acting Ifeputy Commissioner, Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, in his preface to the book Psyckohgy and the HandU 
capped Child stated this new sensitivity as follows : 

'The United States b moved today by a new sense of purpose in relation 
to the education of handicapped children. We have moved out of an 
era in which educatina hancUcaDDed children was thouaht of as a tvne 
of kindly babysitting, a generous impulse. Today, parents and educa* 
tors are perceiving that handicapped children have a right to an 
education. In our system, which has promised every American child 
a free public education, die handicapped must not lie excluded. . . 

It is within this context that the National Advisory Committee on the 
Handicapped reviewed the various activities, programs, and institutions 
for the handicapped administered by the Federal Government. A simple 
question can be asked to assess how well we are doing in breaking down 
the barriers that block handicapped persons from fuU participation in life. 
What are the opportunities for handicapped persons to participate within 
the mainstream of American life in sdiool, at woric, in recreation, and 
in the community? 

The move towards securing educational rights for all children regardless 
of the severity of their handicap led NACH to devote its eflForts this year 
around tlie theme of full participation by the handicapped in American 
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UIb. Therefore, the rwiew of the Education of the Handicapped Act and 
special inftU^^tions is or;^-ani2ed arcund the concepcs of ''mainstreaming/' 
i.e., the inclusion of handicapped children in r^Iar classrooms and the 
efforts to indude the severely handicapped in educational programs. 

Mainstream Experiment 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, intramural research pro* 
gram under part E of the Education of the Handicapped Act, entered into 
a coeponsored activity in the spring of 1971 with the Texas Education 
Agency to study the mildly handfcapped child in regubr elementary school 

dasseSfc 

Project PRIME (Programed ReenL7 Into Mainstream Education) was 
initiated to investigate the effectiveness of alternative special education in- 
structional programp. The princqml question addressed hy the siudy is, 
^For whom and luider what conditions is die mainstreammg of mildly handi- 
capped children into regular education a viable educational ahmnative?** 
In its broadest conceptualisation, the study is concerned with identifying the 
main aspMs of an effective educational program for handicapped childien 
in the public schools. The study sedcs to determine die educational factors 
d^at promote chfldrm's growdi in academic adiievement, social conqielence, 
and enuitional development 

Project PRIME is intended to provide an information base directed toward 
Anticipated issues and concerns regarding the provision of compidiensive 
and appropriate educational services to mildly hiandiciqiped diildren. 

Special education administrators anJ professionals have traditionally taken 
a dichotomous view of special education programing for miUly handicaiqied 
children; services provided in qpecial dasses versus placement in regular 
classes. Project PRIME, however, examines die question on a much broader 
basis in terms of duree variables. The first is die extent to which mildly 
handicq>ped diildren should or shouldn't be integrated into the legalu 
classroom, second, the amount of individualised help which each child n- 
qmres, and thfard, the degree of responsibility to be assumed by bodi regular 
and special education professionals in shared planning and programing 
activities. 

The activities of Project PRIME are designed to provide descriptive, com- 
parative, explanatory, and predictive information on pupil academic, social, 
and emotional growth as diey relate to comprehensive patterns of special 
and regular educational services. 

The descriptive and predictive activities of PRIME have focused on iden- 
tifying the main aqpects of an effective educational program for normal 
and handicai^ied duldrea in the public schods. .A descriptive system has 
been created based on extensive information colieeted in six categories: 
community, school district, school building, dbssroom, home, and child. 
The descriptive study is concerned with the broad question of what factors 
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promote the growth of normal and handicapped children and investigates: 
(a) the educational treatments or services the child is receiving; (b) the 
educational environments in which he receives these services; and (c) the 
child's academic, emotional, and social characteristics. Eventually a complete 
analysis of the interrelations and interactions among the various categories 
will be used to predict optimum conditions for successfully integrating 
handicapped diiMren into the regular school system. 

The information from the descriptive/predictive activities of Project 
PRIME has provided direction for the study's comparative and explanatory 
activities. Project PRIME is currently investigating educational alternatives 
designed to: (1) decrease the social isolation of mildly mentaUy retarded 
children in regular programs, and (2) evaluate ajqiraisal procedures which 
are designed to (a) facilitate coordination and communication of instruc- 
tional programing, (b) integrate evaluation activities into instructional 
planning, and (c) provide for continuous educational planning and evalua- 
tion. 

I^oject PRIME is a programmatic research effort to provide information 
concerning the underlying values of mainstreaming as a prefeited oi «tlt£tns- 
tive education for mildly handicapped children, 'the Bureau anticipates that 
the information gained from PRIME'S research activities will be valuable to 
local and State education agencies in making decisions regarding main* 
streaming. 



The chikl who is lost even within the special educaticm world has not only 
the doors of the regular classroom closed to him but alsio the doors of the 
special school and in many instances the doors of institutions. These are 
the children who are severely handiciq[»ped. Frequendy, they are multiple 
handicapped, i.e., deaf /retarded, blind/ietarded, emotionally disturbed/ 
cerebral palsied, etc. One of the major efforts of the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped this year has been to call for special jmjects addressed 
to the needs of severely handicapped children. One of the priorities of the 
professional preparation program, pait D EHA, has been to prepare man* 
power to work with this population. 

There are two major projects funded in this area, one at the Univereity 
of Wisconsin and the other at the University of Washington. 

The WisGonan project, directed by Dr. Lou Broim has three major 
objectives: first, to prepare graduate level teacher trainera who can function 
in college and university settings as devdopere of [Ht>grams for severely 
handicapped children, second, to provide inservice training to professionals 
who are or will soon be responsible for developing such programs, and third, 
to develop and assemble information relevant to the instruction of severely 
handicapped children. 

The means by which these objectives are being achieved include the 
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training of six doctoral level students who are actively engaged in the selec- 
tion and training of potential teachers of severely handicapped students. In 
addition, Wisconsin conducts summer workshops for professionals from 
around the country who are responsible for establishing programs for severely 
handicapped children. A third vehicle for aiding in program development 
for the severely handicapped is the active role the project staff takes in 
providing technical assistance to school systems and agencies throughout 
the Nation. 

The University of Washington's program, under the direction of Dr. Nonris 
Haring, was established as a result of recent legislation in that State which 
called for public educational services for all handicapped children. Using 
primarily an inservice training model, this project takes sunmier trainees 
from States through the Northwest region for an intensive exposure to the 
relevant background information pertaining to the severely handicapped 
child — ^his legal rights, educational characteristics, social, and familial 
problems 

The academic year program, also for inservice teachers, is designed to 
equip the teacher with the skills needed to function in the classroom; i.e., 
evaluation of entry behavior of children, evaluation of daily performairoe, 
strategies for working with parents, use of available curriculum materials, 
and programing academic and nonacademic activities. 

The inservice training for full-time teachers is provided in their own 
classroom setting under the supervision of a clinical instructor who serves 
in a consulting, demonstration, and training capacity in guiding trainees in 
the assessment of the educational needs and skills leveb of each child. They 
also offer assistance in developing educational goals. 

Other programs for the severely handicapped that are currently in the 
process of being reviewed for funding for the school year 1974-75 include 
programs at the University of Kansas, director Dr. Wayne Sailor; the 
Maryland State Department of Education, project director not yet specified; 
and the Pennsylvania Department of Education, director presently unspecified. 
These three programs, when funded, will develop training models that will 
aid administrators, support personnel, and teachers handle the problems of 
providing adequate services to severely handicapped individuals. These 
models, once developed and tested, will be able to be replicated in other 
State Education Agencies (SEA) and Institutions of Higher Education 
(IHE) throughout the country and will thus provide a needed impact on 
service to the severely handicapped population. 



Programs for Severely Handicapped 
Children and Youth 

Under part C of the Education of the Handicapped Act the Bureau has 
issued a request for proposals to demonstrate centers of excellence in service 
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to the severely handicapped. It is anticipated that up to 10 centers will he 
funded for 3-year demonstration contracts beginning in June 1974. 

The following quote from the background section of the request for 
proposal suggests the scope of this program. 

*The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has established as 
a goal, the provision of equal educational opportunities to all hand!* 
capped chilcfren. In order to realize this goal with respect to severdy 
handicapped children and youth, the Bureau adopted the objective to 
enable such children and youth to become as independent as possible, 
thereby reducing their requirements for institutional care and provid- 
ing opportunity for self-development. 

Though traditionally the responsibility for providing educational 
services to the handicapped has neen lodged with the States and local 
schools districts, it is apparent that the relatively small and geo- 
graphically scattered incidence of severely handicapped children and 

irouth in the population requires a planned and coordinated system if 
imited resources are to result in establishing effective services^ 

^'Severely handicapped children and youth generally do not receive 
educational services in the public school system (the exceptions are 
the large, metropolitan school districts which have special schools for 
such persons). Some educational services are provided to diese children 
by State or private agencies. However, educational services are only 
one aspect of the comprehensive services required by these children; 
social and family counseling, psychological and physical health serv- 
ices, self -care training, employment guidanoe and placement needs must 
also be met if these children are to have the opportunity to develop to 
their full potential. The severdy handicapped child requires hi^ly 
specialized personnel, concentrated and often individual attention and 
instruction, special facilities and materials, and curriculums taUored to 
meet his exceptional needs." 

The size of this problem can be understood in terms of the estimates of 
the unserved population. Current estimates are that approximately 1,406,000 
severely handicapped children ages 0-19 are in the United States, of this 
number 352,000 are reported to be receiving sonie service. 

Each of the demonstration centers must include the following activities: 

1. Comprehensive identification, diagnostic and prescriptive services. 

2. Education/training, adjustment and orientation program. 

3. Consultative services. • 

4. Assessment of child progress. 

5. Parent-family involvement. 

6. Personnel training. 

7. Curriculum development. 

8. Evaluation. 
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Media ai^d the Haudicapped 



As mmtioiied in the report on Project PRIME the handicapped individual 
18 a whole person and has academic, social, and emotional needs just as 
any citiien. One of the greatest social barriers for the deaf is an environ- 
ment filled with modern telecommunication devices which carry most of 
their messages m sound. To partially bridge this gap the Bureau has 
funded a project with public televbion station WGBH in Boston to develop 
capdMiing techniques vdiich can provide a richer television experience for 
deaf people. Iii cooperation with the ABC Television Network WGBH cap- 
tions and rebroadcasts the ABC Evening News over public tdevision stations 
at 11 p.m. This is a tremendous breakthrough in communications for the 
handicapped. Deaf and hard of hearing people can now share with the 
hearing world up-to-date news and information. Since public television 
stations do not have commercials, special newsclips relevant 'to the deaf 
are used as fiOers in the commercial tune slots to midce the program conform 
to the correct length. 

In addition to the news programs other PBS programs will appear in 
captioned format this year. 

Another special note of interest was the National Theatre of the Deaf s 
Christmas special ''A . Child's Christmas in Wales" aired over the CBS 
network. 

These programs serve not only the targeted population group, i.e., the 
deaf but they serve die general population because they bring handicapped 
peojde into their awareness in a positive way. 

Sesame Street and Mr. Rogers Neighborhood continue to ofier programs 
which include handicapped people as a part of their TV program world. 

Handicapped Children in Head Start Programs 

"^e Congress, in the 1972 amendments to the Economic Opportunity 
Act (Public Law 92-424), directed that enrollment opportunities be pro- 
vided to handicapped children in receiving Head Start services and requested 
the Secretary of the Department to report on this effort within 6 months 
after enactment, and at least annually thereafter. 

These requirements reflect deep concern within die Congress to assure 
that handicapped children, who are deemed to have a great need for services 
of the type Head Start provides, have full and unrestricted access to the 
benefits of the program on the same basis as other eligible children. The 
amendments also introduced a new concept in the Federal approach to the 
handicapped. The legislative requirement relates to a specific percentage 
of the number of enrollment opportunities that must be available to handi- 
capped children, rather than earmarking money to provide separate services. 
lUs is consistent with Head Start's approach to serving handicapped 
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children in an integrated setting with otlier Head Start children and pio- 
viding the necessary adaptations in the program to enable them to function, 
develop, and learn. . . . 



BenefiU to the Children 

following represent fairly common examples of benefits experienced 
by handicapped children served in Head Start: 

• Parents were assisted in coping with the special needs of their diildren. 

• The self-image of the child improved and he became more sociable, 
independent, self-reliant, and dbplayed an increased sense of be- 
longmg. 

• The child had the opportunity to play and learn with nonhandicapped 
diUdren, ofken for the first time. 

• The child experienced an individualized approach to his unique needs 
and capabilities and to the special circumstances of his family. 

• The total needs of the child were considered. Examines range from 
play therapy for a disturbed child; obtaining the services of a vol- 
unteer idiysical therapist; to accompanying the child on visits to odier 
agencies. 

Experimental ProleeU 

^Qflb^e of Child Development will be funding approximatdy a donn 
experimental projects to develop and test new approaches to die provision 
of Head Start services to handicapped children. Goals and objectives of 
this effort: demonstrating various ways to integrate preschool handicapped 
children with nonhandicapped children; developing more effective linkages 
with other community agencies; d^ing alternative roles for Head Start 
in serving handicapped children; providing innovative approaches for parent 
participation in tl^ development of the handicaj^ied child; and demonstrat- 
ing approaches to provide continuity of services to handicapped children 
between Head Start and early school years. Successful approaches will be 
dissenunated to all Head Start programs and other State and local groups 
serving handicapped children. These projects are being implemented in c<d- 
laboration with BEH and the National Institute of Mental HealtL** 

The above excerpts were taken from the 1973 annual report on the 
handicapped in Head Start programs. The G>mmittee is encouraged by diese 
beginning activities; however, it urges BEH and OCO to develop the follow- 
ing concepts with respect to evaluation of these activities: 

(1) What are the criteria used in determining the handicapped 
population? 

(2) Who makes the diagnosis? 

(3) What is done differently as a result of the handicapping condition? 
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(4) What are the professional standards required in Head Start pro- 
grams for personnel working with the handicapped? 
It was noted by the committee that in the 1973 report 31 percent of the 
Head Start children who were handicapped were speech impaired. The 
committee would like a more detailed analysis of this statistic since speech 
delays and speech problems at these young ages are rather common occur- 
rences which may or may not require intervening therapy. 

Special Institutions 

GaUaudei CMege^ 
Washington^ DjC. 

Gallaudet College is the only liberal arts college for the deaf in the world. 
A private, nonprofit corporation, the college was established to provide a 
liberal, higher education for deaf persons who need special programs and 
facilities to compensate for their loss of hearing. 

The primary purposes of the collie are to afford its students the intel- 
lectual development that can be acquired through a study of the liberal 
arts and sciences, and to provide its students with an environment conducive 
to develq[>ment which encourages full participation in the larger society. 
To these ends^ the college organises its programs and activities around stu- 
dent development, professional development, research, and public services. 

Broadly stated, the mission of the college is to serve deaf persons through 
the provision of aj^ropriately deugned educational opportunities; through 
the training of teachers and other professionak; and through its strategic 
position as the capstone of educational opportunity for the deaf, to provide 
a maximum of leadership, inq>iration, and exemplary service to institutions, 
organizations, and individuals serving the deaf. 

Gallaudet College currently provides direct instructional services to some 
1,100 undergraduate and graduate students from 49 States and 17 countries; 
to more than 1,700 aaults in the continuing education program; to 120 stu- 
dents in the Model Secondary School for the Deaf; and to 138 pupils in 
the Kendall Demonstration Elementary School. Through its public service 
programs, the college ministers annually to several thousand deaf persons, 
parents of deaf children and others interested in the deaf. Additionally, 
through its position of leadership in matters affecting the deaf, the college 
server professionals engaged in education of the deaf throughout the world 
and contributes to the welfare of deaf persons generally. 

Several noteworthy programs have been initiated by the college this year 
to encourage full citizenship rights for deaf persons and to elevate the 
economic and social welfare of the deaf. The Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion was esUblished in 1972 to provide a variety of learning experiences 
for deaf adults in the Washington metropolitan area geared toward cultural 
and social enrichment, vocational and professional upgrading and academic 
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achievement. The program has also undertaken to offer exemplary strategies 
which may demonstrate to other communities throughout the Nation how 
similar programs may be developed through effective coordination of avail- 
able community and State services and resources. In the program's first year, 
75 classes were offered serving 1,145 enroUees. This year the program has 
expanded to 130 classes with enrolbnents of deaf adults exceding 1,700. 
Eighty percent of the classes were offered in cooperation with other adult 
education programs in the Washington metropolitan area. The rapid growth 
of the program is evidence of the responsiveness of deaf adults to opportu- 
nities to move toward full citizenship and self -suflBciency. 

In addition to this service, Gallaudet provides a sign language program 
as a public service to the Washington metropolitan area. Instruction in- 
cludes basic, intermediate, advanced, and interpreter-level sign language 
conununication. This program served approximately 350 students this year. 

In the continuing effort to increase puUic awareness of the problems of 
deafness, the public service program developed and distributed 50,000 pam- 
phlets on various aspects of deafoess, hearing and speech and maintained 
teletype news and current event programs. 

The college receives approximately 85 percent of its operating funds trcm 
the Federal Government and the remainder from fees and other incidental 
sources of income. In fiscal year 1974, the total of these funds was allocated 
as foUoMTS (not including the Model Secondary School for the Deaf or the 
Kendall Demonstration Elementary School) : 



Instruction and departmental research |S, 7.1,000 

Organized activities related to instruction 1,4H000 

Continuing education 293,000 

Student services 697,000 

Operations and maintenance 1,31% 000 

General adminlstratioi 513»000 

General institutional 1,05Q|000 

Auxiliary enterprises 1,885^000 



Total operating budget 10^455,000 



The Model Secondary School for the DeaU 
WoBhlngtonf D.C. 

The Model Secondary School for the Deaf was established in 1969 under 
the provisions of Public Law 89-^94. Its purpose is: (a) to serve and validate 
innovative management and instructional models; (b) to disseminate working 
models to professionals in education of the deaf in order to have an impact 
upon the education of the more than 50,000 deaf students in schools and 
programs; (c) to prepare deaf adolescents for postsecondary academic and/or 
vocational pursuits. 

The Model Secondary School for the Deaf enrolls 12C students in a 12* 
month program. Nearly 2,000 persons visit the school annually, including 
many professionals from other schools for the deaf. Additionally, MSSD 




exchanges information with all major programs for the deaf dirough reports, 
professional articles, workshops, and convention presentations. 

The woik-study program is supplemented by a school policy which en- 
courages and supports participation by students in workshops and other 
activities outside the school. MSSD resident students regularly participate 
in a variety of community activities with hearing peers such as public 
park and community caiter sports leagues. They have spoken before hearing 
high school groups, taught sign language courses to groups of hearing per- 
sons, spoken before civic clubs and participated in other activities designed 
to increase awareness and acceptance of handiciq>ped persons. 

This interaction of. students in the mainsUeam of society is supplemented 
by that of MSSD staff members who are active in a wide variety of community 
and civic activities which both directly and indirectly encourage acceptance 
of the handicapped person. 

The Model Secondary School for the Deaf is totally supported by the 
Federal Government v^ich, in fiscal year 1974, appropriated more than $4 
million for operation of the school. These funds are being used as follows: 



Instractkmal services 11,393,000 

Educational support services 1,184^000 

Research, development, and evaluation 167,000 

General administration and fiscal operation 1,218»000 

Planning and site development for a new facility 40^000 



Total operating and construction budget 4,002,000 



KendM ihmonstration Elementary School^ 
WoMhington^ D.C. 

Under the provbions of Public Law 91-587, the Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School serves as i laboratory for educational experimentation 
and change by developing and implementing exemplary instructional and 
management models in early childhood and elementary education of hearing 
impaired children. 

Serving 138 children of the Washington metropolitan area on a year-round 
basis, the school seeks (1) to provide a setting in wliich every child may 
reach his potential academic, social, and emotional growth; and (2) to 
develop new techniques which may be transferred to other schools and 
professionab working with the deaf. 

Conmiunication skilb are a central part of educational programs for deaf 
and/or hard-of-hearing children. Kendall School uses *Hotal communication" 
as its mode of instruction which combines speech, sign language, finger 
spelling, print, and writing. The school is equipped throughout with group 
auditory training equipment and other speech aides. 

Specialbts in all areas of communication work with all of the children 
within the school to clevelop expressive and receptive bnguage skills. 

Some innovative techniques n^ich are being tested in the teaching pro- 
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gram include: (1) use of co^lpute^a68i8ted instruction in mathematics and 
language, making it possible for each student to work at his own level and 
to progress at his own rate; (2) development of an open classroom for 
primary age children; (3) extensive use of video taping as a tool for 
self -evaluation; (4) ability grouping which permits students to work at 
various levels and in various groups according to their skills in different 
subjects. 

Services to families have been an important component of the Kendall 
program since its inception as a demonstration school. Recognizing that 
education of the handicapped must be a team effort involving the home as 
well as the school, family counseling is offered, social workers assist with 
any a;>parent problems, parents are helped to understand and accept their 
children's dea&iess, instruction in total communication is made available, 
and parents are enabled to participate in school affairs at the policy setting 
and decisionmaking level. 

In a typical month, about 200 persons, most of them either professionals 
or students in the field of deaf education or a related field, come to observe 
the program of the school. In addition, many vplunteers offer dieir servicesi 
and students in training programs often do practicum woiic at Kendall. 

The Kendall Demonstration Elementary School is totally supported by 
Federal appropriation. In fiscal year 1974, appropriations amounted to over 
92 million, and are being used as fellows: 



Instructioiial . — — . . — — 1978,000 

Student famUy services . . 398,000 

Stndent services 113,000 

Instructional design and evaluation . . 164,000 

Administration 349.000 



Toul operating budget 2.002,000 



Naiional Technieal institute for lli^ Dmi/, 
RoelteBtery N.Y. 

The National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) began with the 
passage of Public Law 89-36 in 1965. This enabling legislation called for 
the establishment of a coeducational residential facility for postsecondary 
technical education for persons who are deaf, in order to prepare them for 
successful employment; to prepare professional manpower to serve the 
Nation's deaf population; and to conduct applied research in aspects of 
deafness related to education, training, and emjrfoyment. Further, the enaUing 
legislation required that NTID be established and operated by an existing 
public or private institution of higher education. Rochester Institute of 
Technology was selected as the sponsoring institution for NTID in Decem- 
ber 1968. Since then, 839 deaf students from 50 States and territories have 
attended NTID 

In fiscal year 1974, NTID budgeted 85326,000 to provide the services 
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required for meeting the purposes and mission stated above. Hie taUe 
shows the budgeted full cost in support of the activities of NTID in carrying 
out its respopsibilities. 
Summary of amounts budgeted for NTID operation, fiscal year 1974: 



Aetivity: Ammtm 

Teclmieal edocatifm . 12,768,000 

Pteflonal and soda! devdopment — — 1,023^000 

Commimication skills development...... 797^ 000 

Adminifltratlon . 766, 000 

Phyalcal plant 472,000 



Total 5,826,000 



NTlJy$ technical education programs are designed to provide poatseoond- 
ary deaf students with opportunities to pvepare for and pursue successful 
careers as technicians, paraprofessionab, or fnrofessionals in science, tech- 
nology, and applied art; thereby making it possible for them to become inde- 
pendent members of society. 

Technical education courses were provided to 473 deaf students <m a year- 
round basb during fiscal year 1974i, making it possible for them to devdop 
the skills required for getting jobs as technicians, paraprofessionals, or 
professionals. Evaluation of current trends and needs in the job market was 
continued for comparison with skills being tau^^t in NTID technfcal cur- 
riculums. This achievement was essential in evaluating the progress of students 
and assisting them in career selection and program dioices. 

NTID provided skill devdopnent for an equivalent of 30 profes- 
sionak throu^ new staff training, inservice training and through internship 
programs. 

NTID investigated the researeh question, **What is needed to reduce the 
time required to achieve necessary leveb of skill?*' through measuring tiie 
efficiency and effectiveness of different teaching approaches and how they 
affect the time required for learning and the skill levels attained. In odier 
researdi investigations, NTID gathered and began collating into usable 
form, vital data on student programs and progress. Hie planned outcome of 
the research tadc is a studmt programing, advising, and evaluation system 
that will indude automated coUection and processing of vital program data. 

The new classrooms and laboratories in the new facilities at NTID will 
become available during the last quarter of fiscal year 1974; these classrooms 
and laboratories and new equipment will be tested and evaluated as NTID 
operations move into the new buildings^ Special new capabilities vrill include 
opportunities for technical education in the experimental educational theatre, 
including set design, lighting, costume design and other technical theatre 
technologies and crafts. 

NTID programs for Personal and Social Development are designed to hdp 
young deaf people devdop personal and social skills necessary to thdr 
becoming successful members of the Nation's work force and contributing 
members of thdr communities. These programs and efforts in personal 
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devdopment helped enhance the levd of socialization of deaf students in fiscal 
year 1974. A major thrust of NTID continues to be the assimilation of deaf 
students into a largely hearing world. NTID assisted in making the total 
cultural programs of RIT available to deaf students. Through community 
involvement in volunteer programs, deaf studrats make contact inde- 
pendendy with the hearing community. 

NTID programs in Communication SkUls Development are planned to 
help deaf students to develop and/or strengthen communication skills neces- 
sary for success on the job and in community activities. This is done by 
giving students special suf^rt (interpreting, note taking, etc.); and from 
research on developing innovative ways to train students in communication 
skills. The percentage of students lacking adequate speech reading abilities 
necessary for functioning in social or work situations was reduced in fiscal 
year 1974. Elxisting therapy programs continued. Evaluation of students' 
abilities was refined and improved through devdopment of speech reading, 
including possible development of self-instruction in speech reading, were 
tested and evaluated. 

Ways to gain more definitive informatloa from secondary schools about 
previous speech and hearing training of students coming to NTID were 
explored. Efficiency in orienting students to the developmrnt of oral skills 
continued being studied. Part of this effort was the continuation and exten- 
sion of an occupational communication survey to determine specific communi- 
cation requirements for specific jobs. 



National Center on Educational Media and MateHah 
for the Handicapped 

The authorization for the National C»ter on Educational Media and 
Materials for the Handicapped began with the passage of Public Law 91-61 
in 1969. This law was subsequendy recodified under part F of the Education 
of die Handicapped Act, Public Law 91-230. The Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped entered into a contract with the Ohio State University 
on May 30, 1972, to implement the provisions of these laws. The selection 
of Ohio State University was made on the basis of competitive bids. 

The National Center on Educational Media and Materials for the Handi- 
capped's role is to act as the capstone of the system of programs and projects 
funded by BEH to bring educational technology to handicapped young peo- 
ple. If the learning environment were structured so that the handicapped 
learner no longer iaced extreme difficulty in learning, but could learn as 
naturally as the normal learner, we would have created the ideal environment 
toward which the National Center on Educaticmal Media and Materials 
for the Handicapped is working. 

The mission of the National Center on Educational Media and Materials 
for the Handicapped (NCEMMH) falls into four areas: (1) needs assess- 
ment, (2) curriculum and product development, (3) product dissemination, 
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and (4^ services. The NCEMMH engages in a variety of activities to facilitate 
achievement of its mission. 

Needs assessmeta. To have a rational program of development, dissemina- 
tton, and servi.es, it is critical that needs be carefully and continuously as- 
sessed and analyzed. There are needs for cvrriculumft products which will 
facilitate instruction, for evaluation, for dissemination of information on 
products, and for training. Needs are defined as the discrepancy between 
that which ought to be (the goals of education of the handicapped) and 
that which is (the measured state of the handicapped learners, their teachers, 
parents, and otlier relevant professionab) . Needs assessment is an ongoing 
activity which b implemented within the standard operational program of 
the NCEMMH. It provides data for decbionmaking with respect to priorities 
for educational technology on a national and regional basis. 

Curriculum and product devdopment. The NCEMMH will be increasingly 
involved in planning, research, designing, and developing curriculums and 
the educational technology systems to support those curriculums. It has been 
clearly emphasized that educational technology is not merely the provision 
of a storehouse of specific noar^iab which can be employed by teachers 
as deemed appropriate by them, but rather b the provision of comprdien- 
sive systrans for instruction of the h^dicapped learner. Onsite professionals, 
teachers, or clinicians modify systems as necessary for the particular need 
of a particular haihdicapped learner. Needed planning requires the pooling 
of expertise from the fields of special education, educational technology, and 
other areaa 

Product dissemination. The NCEMMH is increasine^y involved in planning 
for dissemination of both products and information. It also b responsible for 
designing and implementing a system for disseminating information and 
products. Product evaluation b performed by the National Center prior 
to dissemination. 

Services. The NCEMMH provides services in three basic areas: consult- 
ing, training, and diiect service to such agencies as the Model Secondary 
School for the Desf (MSSD) and Kendall Demonstration Elementary School 
(KDES) at Galbudi t College, Washington, D.C. 

Priorities of tiie MCEMMH correspond witii tiiose of BEH: early child- 
hood, severly handicapped, and vocational and career education. 

Training b directed toward three populations. First priority is the training 
of key decbionmakers; for exampb. State directors of special education and 
directors of programs for handicapped learners in each of tlie States. These 
key decbionmakers need tiie information whidi will allow them to take 
advantage of the potentiab of educational technology for solving critical 
problems. 

The second critical peculation b that of the special education teacher- 
educators. It is essential that teacher-education for special educators be 
transformed so that the widest possible use of technology can be implemented. 
Since teachers teach as they were taught, these technologic possibilities must 
be included in the training programs of colleges and universities. 
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The third population, the educational technologic, will be trained to 
develop and use appropriate educational technolog/ materials for handi- 
capped learners, Thb involves the encouragement of the development of 
programs at the doctoral or postdoctoral level .o provide persons widi 
strong backgrounds and leadership potential in enucational technology with 
appropriate knowledge and skiUs in special edui;ation or to provide those 
persons with strong backgrounds and leadershi* potentials in special educa- 
tion with the knowledge and skills of educational technotogy. 

The services to the MSSD and the KDES tad other agencies are being 
developed as modek of services generalisaUe to a wide variety of schools 
and classes and for the ma^nstreaming of deaf and other handicapped 
students. Tlius, the program will not be d^'signed simply to provide an 
alternative material development and disserunation center for the model 
schools, but will be designed for the purp)se of national dissemination. 
The services to the MSSD, KDES, and odier ^cies can be any of the activ- 
ities mentioned above withm the mission of 'iie NCEMMH. 

In summary, the mission of the NCEMMH will be ongoing needs assess- 
ment, curriculum, and instructional prciuct development and validation, 
curriculum and instructional product dissemination, and provision of con- 
sulting services to various client groups Tiie center will continue to utilize 
the expertise of the field, the university setting, and the stateK)f-the«art of 
educatiopal technology so that each handica]>ped learner can derive ni^irifWH«i 
benefit from educational technology in his or her instructional program. 



The American Printing HowBe far tlu Bllnd^ 
LouUviUe^ Ky. 

In 18S8 the Kentucky legislature incorpo rated the Trustees of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, widi the avowed purpose of printing books 
and making apparatus for the instruction of the blind of the United States 
available on a nonprofit basis. In March 1879 the U.S. Congress enacted 
a perpetual fund for the purpose of aiding the education of the blind in 
the United States of America, through the American Printing House for 
the Blind. 

The current net worth of die American Pointing House for the Blind, 
June 30, 1973, b $11,750,000. The value of products distributed in 1973 was 
$5,300,000. The APHB employs 586 people. Appropriation from the U.S. 
Government **to provide for the education of the blind'' fiscal year 1974 
is $1,817,500. 

As a private agency the APHB has a number of resources from vdiich it 
also receives revalues. 

In fiscal year 1974 the APHB will provide a per capita of $72.30 for 24,196 
children registered as of the first Monday in January 1973 by various schools 
educating blind children throughout the United States, its territories, and 
possessions. 



Of great importance to blind people is the availability of braille music. 
The data processing department, in cooperation with the Library of G>ngre8s 
Division for the Blind, is doing research into computer-assisted transcription 
of braille music. An important advance in this was the installation of a 
music-input machine, which in essence, is a music typewriter interfaced with 
a standard card-pundi machine. As music is typed, codes corresponding 
to both the character set and their placement on the music staff are punched 
into machine-readable cards. The full operation of thb program will greatly 
benefit Uind people. 

A new innovation introduced by APHB is the high-speed manufacture of 
flexible records. Production capacity will eventually be over 1 laillion records 
per month. Production of direct mail magarines on the new 9-inch flexible 
disc is expanding rapidly. Such magazines as the Music Journal, the Atlantic, 
Harpers, Reader's Digest, and Newswedc are available. 

The Instructional Materials Reference Center catalogs all available mate- 
rials transcribed into braflle for the blind anywhere in the Nation. Annually 
there are some 6«000 inquiries for materials for school-age children. Vol- 
unteere throughout the Nation transcribe the needed books into braille. Each 
time a transcription is begun a notice of intention is sent to die reference 
center. After the transcription is completed the center is notified and the data 
placed in the reference file. AnnuaUy there are 25,000 intentions and com- 
pletions from volunteere received by the center in its effort to provide infor- 
mation as to location and availability of textbooks for blind students. 



In the sununer of 1973 U.S. Commissioner of Education John Ottina 
recommended and Congress approved the combination of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education of the Deaf and the National Advisory 
Conunittee on Handicapped Children under the authority of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act of 1972, Public Law 92-463. 

The new Committee was formed by the appointment of the members of 
the two old committees, whose terms were unexpired, to serve on the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on the Handicapped. Secretary Weinberger 
chartered the new Conunittee in October 1973. 

The Committee held its fiist meeting on October 17, 18, and 19, 1973, in 
Washington, D.C. The second Conunittee meeting was hdd January 16, 17, 
and 18, 1974 in Adanta, Ga. In addition to the full meetings Committee 
membere have exchanged ideas with a number of professional and parent 
organizations serving the handicapped at their annual conventions. 

The Committee requester written comments from a number of institutions 
serving the handicapped concerning the major issues facing the field of 
the handicapped and the Federal role with respect to these issues. 
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Hie fonowing quotes reflect the most often expressed oonoerns of die 
State Education personnel: 

'^Advise by U.S. Office of Education of fiindine figures at least three 
months prior to start of Fiscal year to facilitate effective programming.** 

New York 

''Clarification of federal definition of Leaminx Disabled Children to 
facilitate planning and imgramming for such children.** 

New York 

''We believe the Federal Government should assume some of the re- 
sponsibility in banc support of programs for the handicapped, llie 
current pdicy of providing seed money, i.e., catalytic funding ^aoes 
an undue buroen on many states.** 

Kentucky 

"It would be extremely helpful if the afipropriations that were eventually 
arrived at were closer to the authorisations levd. As you can appreciate, 
authorizations are announced to the public and there is a level of antici- 
pation on the part of the public which can never be realised because 
appropriations are considerably lower or only a fraction of the au- 
thorization level.*' 

Wiseonan 

"Tliere is generally good administration on the part of the Federal 
Government However, there still appears to be a need for more con- 
solidation of Federal programs for the handicapped. At die present 
time there b much fragmentation of available funds throughout van* 
ous set-asides in other pieces of Federal legislation.** 

Wiseowm 

"Georgia is intently involved in meeting the mandate to serve all 
exceptional children by 1976. Fedbral funds are desperatdy needed 
for Uie estaUibhment and maintenance of full-time local systems directors 
of special education, the development and testing of dtemative systems 
and to defray start-up costs of eqiensive fvograms.** 

Georgia 

"Funds and trained staff for low incidence severdy handicapped diiMren 
such as deaf/blind and multiple handicapped children.** 

OUahoma 

The major issues with which we are cmicemed is the availability 
of adequately trained professional persmind.** 

Kanaas 

The following quotes were typical of the issues and concerns expressed 
by college and university staff responsiUe for professional preparation: 

"We are looking forward to Federal funding in the future to allow 
us to expand our training program in Early Childhood Education of 
the Handicapped. Also, we wish to expand m the future our offerings 
in vocational development and recreation and leisure time components 
of the program. Because of the drop in child population in many of 
our school districts, we are beginning to approach the problems of 
retraining existing public scho^ emfHoyees as teachers of the handi* 
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capped. Federal funding is essential to allow us to implement this pro- 
grammatic thrust.*' 

Vniversiiy of Waahinglonf Seattle 

**As patteme of funding school personnel shift, and as the PPBS mode 
becomes a standard operating structure for school districts, new and 
different modes of both the training of special educators and Uie admin- 
istrators of special education programs throughout the country is 
necessary.*' 

California State University^ San Jose 

"Serious consideration' must be given to problems of overlap in cate* 
gories of handicaps. F .r example the present EHA definition ot Learning 
Disability is open-ended to the extent that it subsequently fails to 
contribute to the emergence of a model for training programs, creates 
conflicts between professions charged with management of such handi- 
caps, and results in ambiguous and confusing educational planning. 
Additional guidance from NACH shall be necessary since it is doubtful 
that resolution of die problem will come forth from the field.*' 

University of Mississippi University 

''A problem exists in the timing of announcements of awards for the 
following year. Generally universities make awards to students before 
April 1. We should have word from OE early enough that we can 
offer students traineeships or assistantships from OE funds by April 1.** 

University of Maryland^ College Park 

"Funds to provide further education-training of public school person- 
nel. Turnover of young staff is high, leaving an older teacher group 
out of contact with newer methods and concepts.** 

Ohio University, Athens 

The following comments are from research projects, media projects, and 
centers and services for the handicapped. While the first comment is related 
to the teaching of speech to the deaf it is used because it is typical of many 
major problems faced in education of the handicapped and can be considered 
a general staten^ent on the problems which face the research in this area. 
"I suspect that the task of developing truly effective procedure for 
providing the deaf with intelligible, fluent speech may prove to be every 
bit as difficuh as was that of getting a man to the moon. And, if the task 
is to be accomplished it will without doubt require the type of applica- 
tion of resources that can only be expected when there is a general 
recognition by program planners that the problem is not only immensely 
difficult but Uiat solving it is sufficiently important to be considered a na- 
tional priority. As long as the commitment of resources is incommen- 
surate with the magnitude of the problem, even exceptionally good pro- 
grams from point of view of cost effectiveness are bound to be 
inadequate.*' 

Boltf Beranek and Newman, Inc., Cambridge 

"There is a need for educators to assume more responsibility in pooling 
their ideas and perhaps their resources in focusing upon the major 

Eroblems of the handicapped. In the past research on the handicapped 
as been too piece-meal.*' 

University of California, Berkeley 
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'There is an urgent need for foUow-up of children servei I for 
longitudinal studies to determine the effects of early intervention.** 

University of Washington, Seattle 

How to extend the benefits of special education enjoyed by the middle 
class to the inner city population and to minority groups is a major issue. 

"Inner city conununity groups should be given the chance to effectively 
compete with academic groups — in other words more equitable distribu- 
tion of fundb along economic, racial and political hnes.** 

Massive Economic Neighborhood Developmentf Inc., New York, N.Y. 

"We believe that legislation should make it possible for parents of 
handicapped children to receive educational assistance as soon as the 
child is determined to be atypical.*' 

Mount Carmel Guild, Newark^ NJ. 

The closing quote in this section is from Dr. W. W. Elliott, President of 
the Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind. It is treated separately because 
it is in the area of the severely handicapped which has been given special 
emphasis by the Federal Government. 

Dr. Elliott has been a public school superintendent and is now the presi- 
d(nt of one of the oldest institutions that serve severely handicap|ied ; there- 
fore his statement is of great significance as one measure of the effectiveness 
of the Federal funding effort. 

*Tor the first time during my long tenure in the field of education we 
have been able, with the use of these funds, to more adequately evaluate 
and plan programs for the handicapped. There are many institutions 
in our State that had served as custodial agencies rather than as training 
or educational programs for the handicapped. Through the use of Feo- 
eral funds we nave been enabled to employ additional personnel both 
in the. professional and para-professional fields to the extent that we 
are seeing real results in the education and training of our children." 

For the handicapped the first step on the road to the mainstream of 
American life is their acceptance as real people. This will lead to new theories, 
and research will provide new techniques of management and education for 
the handicapped — techniques which no longer dehumanize and degrade the 
recipients of our professional help. It will free us to accept the handicapped 
as participating citizens in American society. 
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